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charmed that it is due, and due with so much honour to me,
that nothing could bribe me to have less obligation to your
Lordship, of which I am so proud. But as to the play itself,
I doubt it must take its fate. Mr. Walker tells me the book-
sellers have desired him to remonstrate to me, urging that
they have already expended fifty pounds; and Mr. Walker
adds, as no doubt would be the case, that should this edition
be stifled, when now expected, some other printer would
publish it. I certainly might indemnify the present operator,
but I know too much of the craft, not to be sure that I
should be persecuted by similar exactions; and alas! I have
exposed myself but too much to the tyranny of the press,
not to know that it taxes delinquents as well as multiplies
their faults.

In truth, my Lord, it is too late now to hinder copies of
my play from being spread. It has appeared here, both
whole and in fragments; and, to prevent a spurious one,
I was forced to have some printed myself: therefore, if I
consent to an Irish edition, it is from no vain desire of
diffusing the performance. Indeed, my good Lord, I have
lived too long, not to have divested myself both of vanity
and affected modesty. I have not existed to past seventy-
three without having discovered the futility and triflingness
of my own talents: and, at the same time, it would be
impertinent to pretend to think that there is no merit in
the execution of a tragedy, on which I have been so much
flattered; though I am sincere in condemning the egregious
absurdity of selecting a subject so improper for the stage,
and even offensive to private readers.

But I have said too much on a personal theme; and
therefore, after repeating a million of thanks to your Lord-
ship for the honour of your interposition, I will beg your
Lordship, if you please, to signify to the bookseHer that
you withdraw your prohibition: but I shall not answer and favourite
